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7able 6-1 

Percent of Total Sample Always Unemployed During the Last Year 

Ft. Worth Memphis Omaha Rochester San Diego 
Males 19 27 5 23 16 

Females 51 55 39 67 32 

In evaluating the results, the apparent lack of success of 
the work test cannot be blamed fully on the ES. First, there may have 
been some undetected success in getting people back to work, but this 
effect must be relatively small. Second, some of those who did not 
return to work may have been unemployable, but their numbers again are 
probably small. Third, tliers aay not have been jobs available that 
fit the qualifications of those in the sample who remained out of work. 
Even though the overall unemployment rates in the cities studied were 
low, some types of jobs may have been more plentiful than others. 
Nevertheless, our results must raise doubts as to whether a work test 
is worth the expense of operating it. 
n. POLICY ALTERNATIVES 

Even though the results are not fully conclusive, they 
do suggest that a work test is not a powerful tool in encouraging work 
effort. It can be used to maintain pressure on unemployed FS or 
AFDC/AFDC-UF recipients, but there is little assurance that the pressure 
can be translated into success in obtaining a job. In considering whether 
the work test can be made more effective, two lines of approach are 
possible. First, it coula be argixed that the work accomplishes little 
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because It does not apply enough pressure to registrants. Second, 
the work test might faltexr because not enough jobs are available or 
because long term registrants appear unattractive to employers. 

As for the possibility that current work tests are not 
forceful enough, the five cities studied did vary considerably in 
the stringency of their work tests. Indeed, the ^'ark test was most 
stringently enforced in San Diego, which was the only city where the 
evidence indicated some possibility of work test success. Even in 
San Diego, informal discussions with ES officials indicated a belief 
that resources were insufficient to do a fully adequate job. In other 
wo7:ds more frequent and more intensive monitoring of registrants than 
was observed even in San Diego may lead to gvei^kJ^r success in getting 
registrants back to work. More monitoring requires larger staff 
(although there my be possibilities for economizing) and greater 
expense. From the evidence of this study, one cannot deduce whether 
such expanded efforts will succeed. They might, but there is also 
a risk that they might not. It is necessary to judge whether the extra 
cost of this approach is worth the chance of extra success plus the 
extra harrassment that may be imposed on registrants. 

The fact that the ES cannot place registrants directly into 
jobs is a barrier to its success. First, suitable jobs may not be 
available. Sfcpnd, even if they are, the ES^ cannot be sure that the 
registrants will be hired. The ES can refer a person to a job and 
require the person to go to an interview. But it cannot control what 
happens in the interview. The person still has the option of behaving 
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in a manlier that will discourage his being offered the job. These 
difficulties could be overcome by a public employment program. Such 
a program could create enough jobs to employ all registrants. In 
addition, the ES could require a registrant to accept employment 
in the program. Thus, a public employment program joined to the work 
test could overcome the barriers the ES now faces in actually getting 
registrants into jobs. However, such a public employment program would 
require a major new political initiative. 

To conclude, little evidence waa found that existing work 
tests encourage the return of registrants to work. This does not mean 
that the work test could not be expanded or redesigned or linked to a 
public employment program in a way to increase its success. However, 
successful changes are likely to require la^ge extra expenses and 
may push the government into areas of uncertain political acceptability. 
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FOOTNOTES 



Data on how employment rates among females in the low income 
population change with the length of the period of time: being 
considered are available in: Barry L. Friedman and Lecaard J. 
Hausman, Work and Welfare Patterns in Low Income Families, a 
report submitted to the U.S. Department of Labor, June 1975, 
Chapter II. 
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APPENDIX A. 
Registrants* Views of the Work Test 

Opinions of respondents concerning the work requirement and of 
the welfare program from which they were receiving benefits were 
solicited as part of the survey. 

In general, the registrants did not seem to find the work 
requirement especially onerous or improper. To the question "what 
do you think of the requirement that you register at the Employment 
Office as part of the Food Stamp (or AFDC) program," nearly half to 
two thirds of the registrants in each city gave a positive response. 
Percent Offering A Response That Was : 
Positive Negative Unclear or Don't Know. 

Fort Worth 46 8 46 

Memphis 64 6 30 

Omaha 67 9 24 

Rochester 43 14 43 

San Diego 49 11 40 

Only a very small proportion in each city gave a negative response. 
The large proportion of unclear or "don't know" answers may reflect 
the respondents' fear to respond candidly. Furthermore, among those 
respondents who elaborated their views, very few spelled out negative 
views. Between one third and one-half of the respondents in each city 
elaborated on their attitudes towards the work requirement in an 
open-ended question. 
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Among those who elaborated, the proportions detailing a positive response 
were 62 percent in Fort Worth, 73 percent in Omaha, 76 percent in 
Memphis, 55 percent in Rochester, and 57 percent in San Diego. Notice 
that positive responses were least common in the two AFDC/AFDC-UF sites, 
the places where calls-in and frequency of calls-in were the highest. 
Lastly, when there were negative criticisms, they related overvrhelmingly 
to the ineffectiveness of the ES in finding jobs for people. 

Views of respondents about the Food Stamp and AFDC/AFDC-UF pro- 
grams in general also were quite positive. Again, though, there was 
a difference between the Food Stamp and AFDC/AFDC-UF sites. In 
Fort Worth, Memphis, and Omaha, positive responses about the Food Stamp 
program came, respectively, from 55, 66, and 65 percent of the respond- 
ents. In Rochester and San Diego- positive responses concerning AFDC/AFDC-UF 
were elicited from but 32 and 39 percent of the respondents. This 
difference is especially interesting in view of the fact that for most 
families receiving benefits, the AFDC/AFDC-UF program is much more gen- 
erous than is the Food Stamp program. 
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in that city affects behavior whether the sample is representative 
or not. (If no effect is founds it is conceivable that the missing 
part of the sample would have been affected. Thus a finding of no 
effect: ±b not fully, conclusive.) The representativeness of the sample 
becomes moce ioportant when evaluating quantitatively the impact of 
the vork test, In general, effects will be studied by means of 
regression analysis in which the differing characteristics of in- 
dividuals will be used as control variables in trying to isolate 
the effects of the work test on behavior. Thus, even if a particular 
sample is not representative, controlling for the characteristics 
of the sample in regression analysis can produce generalizable results 
Only if some types of individuals are seriously under-represer^ted 
in the sample will the results be distorted. The information in 
Table 2-3, indicating that the non-compliant have been missed to 
some extent, suggests that these issues will have to be seriously 
considered in evaluating and interpreting the results. 

A final matter in considering the generalisabllity of the finding 
involves a comparison between the respondents and the low income pop- 
ulation. The data in Table 2-4 compare only heads of households, 
who comprise 55 percent of the sample, in the low IncoTie and res- j 
pondent groups on several characteristics. Since the work regis^- 
tration requirements exempt persons 65 and over, it is not surpr,ising 
that the low income population contains more household heads who 
are older. Female' heads in the youngest age group, however, also are 
not relatively heavily represented in the sample. By ccuiparison with 
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TABLE 2-4 

Characteristics of Heads of Household in U.S. 
Low-Income Population and in Sample 

U.S. Low 

Characteristics Income Population Sample Members 

Male Heads - Number 2,635,000 586 

Age ; 

Percent Under 35 
Percent 35-64 
Percent 65+ 

Percent White 
Percent HS Grads. 

Employment: 

Percent Currently Employed 
Percent Who Worked Last Year 

Female-Heads - Number 
Age : 

Percent Under 35 
Percent 35-64 
Percent 65+ 

Percent White 
Percent HS Grads. 

Employment : 

Percent Currently Employed 
Percent Who Worked Last Year 



a. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Consumer Income: 
Characteristics of the Low- Income- Populati on^ 1973. Current 
Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 98, Washington, D.C., 1975, 
Tables 1, 4, 31, and 36. 
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the low Income population, the sample also has a low percentage of 
white heads. Given the relative age distributions, it is not sur- 
prising that the sample has a higher proportion of high school graduates. 
Of major interest, of course, are the employment data in Table 2-4. 
Among both male and female heads, the employment /population rates 
are Identical as between the respondents and the broader population 
of poor persons. The fact that such a high proportion of male heads 
among the respondents worked during the year reflects their relative 
youth, whereas the similarly high rate for female heads in the sample 
reflects, undoubtedly, their concentration in the middle age group, 
i.e., not where they are most likely to be limited by child-rearing 
responsibilities. For a group of persons who entered the sample as 
a consequence of their receipt of welfare benefits, the important 
finding in Table 2-4 is their evidently high degree of employ ability. 
This -t.s not too surprising in view of the fact that the respondents 
were more or less screened for their employability by the work regis- 
tration procedures. Adjusted for age and race, then, the sample 
would appear to be not too dissimilar from their counterparts in the 
general low income population. 
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FOOTNOTES 



1. Persons simultaneously receiving AFDC/AFDC-UF and FS are 
required to conform only to the procedures of the former. 

2. Two types of supplementary information confirmed these rankings. 
One type, made available by Employment Service (ES) offices, 

is on their rate of "negative referrals." These are ES recommend- 
ations to welfare agencies that FS benefits be terminated be- 
cause of alleged registrant non-compli^^ce with the work test. 
A second type was on terminations for non-compliance in the UI 
program. These were utilized on the suspicion that if the ES 
offices are tough in adminstering the UI program they will 
act similarly in the FS program. Examination of these two 
sets of data suggest that the differences among states in ES 
administration of the FS and UI programs broadly are comp- 
arable and are well represented by the welfare agency 
termination data. 

3. Robert Reinhold, "Polling Encounters Public Resistance; Decision- 
Making Process Is Threatened," New York Times , November 9, 1975, 
p. 1« Three factors; probably explain most of the problems in 
locating respondents in this study. One is the noted general 
trend toward lower completion rates in survey research. Organ- 
izations other than the Bureau of Census have faced increasing 
difficulty in finding and obtaining the cooperation of res- 
pondents « Completion rates in surveys of the general popu- 
lation recently have been in the range of 60 percent. ["Report 
on the ASA Conference on Surveys of Human Populations," The 
American Statistician, February 1974, Vol. 28, No. 1.] With 

low income populations, completion rates, one suspects, 
aire likely to be lower. A second factor in this study was the 
large number of obsolete or incorrect addresses. Especially in 
Omaha, where transients living in residential hotels for short 
periods comprised a sizable part of the sample; and in Rochester, 
where many respondents initially lived in an area demolished 
for urban renewal purposes, it is not surprising that a large 
number of bad addresses lead to a low completion rate. A 
third factor, probably not as important as the first two, is 
that respondents were selected for their involvement in a 
monitoring procedure. It would not be difficult to understand 
that some may have feared disclosing information to unknown 
interviewers if the consequences could have been costly. 

Strenuous efforts, within tight cost constraints, were 
made to pursue those who could not be found. Some like going 
to the welfare agency for more recent addresses, did yield 
results. Nothing that was tried could raise completion rates 
above the following levels: 
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FOOTNOTES 



No. in Sample Percent Completed 
Fort Worth 619 49,6 



Memphis 
Omaha 
Rochester 
San Diego 



897 55,9 

712 36-0 

612 36,4 

779 48.7 



The data on the registrant pool were obtained from the ESARS 
reporting system operated by the U.S. Department of Labor. , 
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APPENDIX 

FORT WORTH 

Our intention was to obtain a sample representative of 
persons who become registrants at roughly the same time. This time 
should have been early enc^jgh to allow spells of unemployment 
for most registrants to lapse before the interview was administered. 
If the spell of unemployment preceded the date of their interview 
by too many months, however, registrants may have suffered failures 
of memory, lessening the accuracy of their responses. 

FS registrants in Fort Worth are in the "active files" for up 
to 6 months following registration. They are removed from the active 
files either if they become employed or leave welfare for any 
reason, including non-compliance with the FS registration process. 
They remain in the inactive file until one year after registration. 
Random selection among the older cases in the inactive file would 
yield a representative but somewhat dated sample. Thus a random 
selection was made from among the combination of all active cases 
and cases in the inactive file 6 months or less. The sample thus 
included persons who registered in the first half of 1974 and 
these persons were interviewed within 6 to 12 months following 
their registration. 

ie 

Fort Worth was substituted for Richmond early in the study because 
of difficulties encountered in locating respondents combined with an 
inability to replace them with others, given the small registrant 
caseload. ^ 
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OMAHA 

The dilemma posed by the Omaha filing system arose from the 
techniques used for separating "active" from "inactive" cases* 
Persons become "active" registrants when their names appear on the 
"daily list of new registrants" supplied to the ES by the welfare 
agency. Persons become "inactive" either when they leave the FS 
program or when the ES is notified of their re-employment. Thus, 
neither the active nor the inactive files themselves would contain 
samples representative of all FS registrants entering the FS pro- 
gram at a point in time. Neither could the two together be utilized, 
because "inactive" cases are dispersed among the very large number 
of all p^irsons once listing their names with the ES for reasons 
unrelated to the FS program. Fortunately, therefore, the ES 
office retains among its records for a substantial period the 
"daily list of new registrants." To be able to observe persons 
after a stretch of unemployment, all persons appearing on the 
daily lists from December 1, 1973 through March 20, 1974 were 
selected, with the exception of those whose registrations were 
on a "short-term applicant basis." Persons thus were interviewed 
six to twelve months after they registered. 
MEMPHIS 

In the overwhelming proportion of cases, active and inactive 
cases are distinguished solely on the basis of time passed. Once 
a person is registered with the ES by the welfare office, he stays 
in the active FS file for a certain period of time, after which he 
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moves to the inactive FS file for another period. At the end of 
the second period, his file is placed in the general inactive ES 
files. Very frequently, a person is moved from the active FS to 
the inactive file when the ES is notified of their re-employment. 
Initially, therefore, the sample was selected by taking all cases 
in the inactive file who registered in December 1973 and all cases 
in the active file who registered between January 1974 and the end 
of March 1974. The interviews of these persons followed their 
registration by six to twelve months. 
ROCHESTER 

Active and inactive cases are distinguished on the basis 
both of their employment and welfare experience. Persons move 
from the active to the inactive file when they leave welfare; and 
move from an active to a special file for ninety days when employed. 
Thus, neither the active nor the Inactive files separately would 
yield a sample representative of persons registering for the work 
test. A further complication is that some persons are in the file 
of AFDC/AFDC-UF* registrants purely on a voluntary basis. Such 
persons are exempted from the registration procedure* by law bwt seek 
the assistance of the ES. There being no possible penalty for "non- 
compliance," they cannot be said to be subjected to any work test. 
They were excluded from the sample*. Recognizing that some long 
term welfare cases where re-employment is very .slow may have been 
excluded, a sample roughly representative of those registering at 
a point in time was obtained^by selecting all cases which had become 
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inactive between July Ij, 1973 and June 30, 1974. Interviews, therefore, 
followed de-activation by from six to eighteen months; and followed 
registration by some longer but indeterminate period of time. 
SAN DIEGO 

Files of employed and non-employed active registrants as 
well as of inactive cases are kept separately. Cases become in- 
active by leaving welfare, not as a result of the passing of txme. 
Unlike in Rochester, emplc: . d cases are not trausfered to the in- 
active file even after 90 days. They simply are kept in an employed 
file until they leave welfare, whereupon they enter the inactive 
file just mentioned. Unlike under the FS program, employed persons 
receiving AFDC/AFDC-UF in California and New York must register with 
the ES. To obtain a representative sample of registrants as well 
as one including persons for whom a spell of unemployment was likely 
to have elapsed, some mix of inactive and active employed cases had 
to be obtained. The latter were chosen less than in proportion to 
their number at registration since some of them enter the inactive 
file. In the first quarter of 1974, the ratio of those entering 
the active employed file to all AFDC/AFDC-UF recipients registering 
with the ES was roughly 2:7. The sample thus consists of persons 
in the active-employed file in June 1974 and of persons entering 
the inactive file between February 1 and April 30 of 1974, in the 
ratio of 2:7. Voluntary registrants as well as those cases becoming 
inactive because their cases were moved to a different San Diego ES 
office again were deleted. Interviews followed registration by an 
indeterminate period, but one that should have allowed for the elapse 
of a spell of unemployment • 
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Chapter 3 

The Nature and Application of the Work Tests 

During legislative debates on work tests in income maintenance 
programs, great attention is paid to subtleties in procedure: 
Should applicants have to establish an involuntary basis for leaving 
their last job? Once on a program, should recipients be required 
to conduct their own search of the labor market? Upon being offered 
a job, should they be required to accept only "suit able" work; and 
how, in fact, should suitable be defined with regard to the skill 
level required and the wage offered? This chapter details the formal 
work registration procedures nominally in effect in the welfare 
programs of five cities and how they differed. Then it investi- 
gates the extent to which the various registration procedures 
and their attendant threat of benefit cancellation actually are 
applied. Chapter 4 considers differences in the service features 
offered in conjunction with the work test procedures. In 
Chapter 5, the Interest is iu how effective these differences in 
coercion and service are in making the job search process mor6 .effective. 
I, THE NATURE OF THE FS AND AFDC/AFDC-UF WORK TESTS 

Often called "work tests," work registration requirements 
in income maintenance programs in fact typically are tests which monitor 
recipient availability and search for work. Were the payment of an 
income transfer conditional upon actual employment, the program dis- 
bursing benefits could be said to contain a work test per se . Such 
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programs do exist. In Great Britain, for example, The Family Income 
Supplement program offers benefits solely to those poor families whose 
heads work and earn wages above some weekly minimum. Wage rate sub-- 
sidy programs provide benefits only to the working poor, giving 
more benefits the more hours per unit of time that a recipient works. 
Public employment programs, which can be viewed as income transfers 
offering a complete subsidy to a public employer for a worker's wage 
bill, also contain implicitly a work test per se . Programs like FS 
and AFDC/AFDC-UF, by contrast, do not coucition benefits upon employ- 
ment, but require merely that a recipient register with the ES and, 
possibly, search more or less assidiously for a job. In the absence 
of a program making government an employer of last resort, transfer 
benefits could not easily be conditional upon work: unemployment 
frequently is involuntary. Thus, other than when a person must prove 
that his separation from a job was involuntary, work tests in American 
income transfer programs become procedures wherein a government agency 
monitors availability for work and job search to determine the person's 
eligibility for benefits. 

A. Coverage 

Work registration requirements, or work tests, vary in 
their coverage, number of conditions to satisfy to maintain eilibility, 
and degree of enforcement.. These several aspects can be seen by ex- 
.amining the registration requirements studied in this project. In the 
FS program, the work registration requirement covers those not fully 
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employed who are not exempted. Exemptions are granted for certain 
objective personal characteristics or as a result of the welfare agency 
declaring the person to be not able-bodied. As indicated in Figure 3-1, 
those not having to register under the FS program fall into three 
categories. Entry into two of the categories is a function of objective 
personal characteristics, whereas entry into the third results from the 
exercise of administrative discretion. In Figure 3-2 coverage of the 
California AFDC/AFDC-UF registration requirement is depicted. In this 
instance, the employed are not necessarily exempt from coverage and 
must, along with the non-employed, establish that they cannot earn an 
income sufficient to make them ineligible for welfare before they can 
receive benefits. Thus, in contrast. to the FS procedure, both initial 
and continuing eligibility for AFDC/AFDC-UF in California are conditional 
upon the monitoring of availability and search effort. The New York 
AFDC/AFDC-UF work registration procedure also covers both the employed 
and the non-employed who are not exempt by objective characteristics or 
administrative discretion; in contrast with California, initial el- 
igibility for AFDC/AFDC-UF in New York is not based on job search 
efforts.. As opposed to the UI program, in neither the FS nor the AFDC/ 
AFDC-UF cases is initial eligibility based on the condition that 
separation from the last job be involuntary. To establish initial 
eligibility in AFDC-UF, though;., the male head must show substantial 
prior labor force attachment, that consisting of at least 6 quarters 
of work in any 13 calendar quarter period ending within one year 
prior to application for AFDC-UF. 
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B. Formal Procedure 

As shown in Figures 3-1 and 3-2, aspects of procedure 
also vary among work rtagistration requirements* Simplest among the 
three procedures investigated here is that in the FS program.''" FS 
recipients are registered with the ES when the local welfare office 
submits a form in their behalf to the ES. The ES office calls in the 
FS registrant only when it has a specific service to offer the par- 
ticular client. It is possible, therefore, for many registrants 
never to visit the ES office in connection with the registration 
requirement. Pressure on registrants to intensify their job search 
may result from the call-in, encouragement to review job listings 
at the ES, questioning by ES officials into whether the registrant 
is searching for a job, requests for proof of such search, actual 
job referrals, and ES inquiries into client responses to job offers 
made by employers. 

Somewhat more complicated than the FS registration procedure 

is that in the Work. Incentive Program (WIN Program) component of the 

2 

New York AFDC/AFDC-UF program. In addition to containing all the 
opportunities for pressure on registrants in the FS process, the 
procedure in the New York variant of the WIN program involves personal 
registration by recipients and the likelihood of periodic dail^rin, the 
latter resulting from a mandatory check pick-up provision. Family 
heads who neither are enrolled in school nor are fully employed and have 
whatever social services they require to work must pick up their welfare 
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FIGURE 3-1 
The Food Stamp Work Test Process 
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FIGURE 3-2 

The California AFDC/AFDC-UF Work Test Process 
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check at the ES on a bi-weekly basis — and simultaneously review ES 
3 

job listings. The work registration i>rocedure offering the widest 
range of opportunities to impose more intensive search is that in the 
WIN Program related to the California AFDC/AFDC-UF program. Registrants 
there frequently are required to conduct their own job search and report 
on that search to the ES, the report potentially being subject to veri- 
fication. As in New York, California registrants also are required to 
appear frequently at the ES office to report on their search, review 
job listings, and possibly receive referrals. 

Lastly, FS registrants are not expected to accept employment 

outside their "major or general field of experience" until 3 months 

4 

after they register. There are, however, several restrictions on the 
type of work to which AFDC/AFDC-UF registrants may be referred. It must 
be work within the registrants "capability"'' and reasonable commuting 
distance of his residence; it must be above a certain wage minimum; and 
it must be free of conditions that would violate a variety of Federal employ- 
ment laws. This particular protection is not offered AFDC/A'r^>C-UF registrants. 
C. Enforcement of Procedures 

Lastly, enforcement also varies among work registration 
requirements. Enforcement, in turn, has several aspects. First, it 
relates t.c the proportiop of registrants experiencing coercion in any 
of the previously indicated ways. So enforcement varies as the pro- 
portion called-in or referred differs among programs and jurisdictions. 
Secondly, particular registrants may experience a given type of pressure 
with varying frequency. Referrals, for example, may coxae bi-weekly 
or bi-monthly. Thirdly, enforcement varies with the provisions in a 
registration requirement for punishments for non-compliance as well as 
with provisions for appeal in the event that a registrant feels aggrieved. 
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Thus, in FS an entire household may lose its benefits if a member is 
found to be non-compliant. In AFDC/AFDC-UF, the household loses only 
that fraction of its benefits attributable to the non-compliant individual. 
Coercion vs. Service 

Before concluding this section, it is important to note 
that work registration requirements, while basically coercive in origin, 
also often contain the prospect of services to assist job search. 
Registration with the ES by the employment eligible recipient allows the 
resources of the ES to be utilized to assist the individual to obtain 
a job. Whereas the coercive features of work search tests are studied in 
this chapter, the assistance features are a consideration in the next chapter. 

II, THE APPLICATION OF THE WORK TESTS 
A. A General View 

Differences among the five cities in the application of 
the various work tests can be measured. Six means by which the ES can 
pressure registrants to intensify their search are considered in this study. 
The first measure of pressure or the application of the work registration 
requirements is the extent to which registrants actually are called into 
the ES office. Especially in the FS program, where registrants bear no 
responsibility to conduct self-initiated search, no pressure to intensify 
search can be felt in the absence of a call-in. Thus, one way to examine 
differences among the cities in degree of pressure applied to registrants 
is to compare the proportions of registrants receiving a call-in from the ES. 

A second type of pressure applied to registrants is the frequency 
with which they are called-in. Repeated contact with ES officials 
may increase both the probability that a registrant receives ES services 
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and has his search behavior monitored. Among those called in, various 
overlapping subsets of registrants were subject to further means of 
pressure to intensify search. Thus, some registrants were pressured by 
being questioned about their search, although how strenuously this was 
done is unknown r. Of those questioned, some registrants were further 
requested for proof of their search effort. Yet a different, possibly 
overlapping subset of those called-in was referred to jobs. Lastly, 
some registrants actually reported that they were pressured to take 
jobs other than ones they would have chosen in the absence of ES pressures. 
Consequently, comparisons among the five cities as to differences in the 
proportions of registrants called in frequently, questioned about their 
search, asked for proof of their search efforts, and pressured into taking 
otherwise unacceptable jobs offer alternative ways of measuring differences 
in the application of work tests. 

A last indicator of the degree of pressure applied by the ES 
is the rate at which benefits are denied to registants because of 
their non-compliance with soire aspect of the registration requirement. 
Respondents were asked during the interview whether they responded, for 
example, to an ES call-in or job referral. "Potential non-compliance" 
reflected a failure to respond to some such ES request, where the res- 
pondent's failure is explained by something other than his having found 
a job at the time of the ES request. Clearly, no direct measure of actual 
non-compliance was available. Note also that a benefit denial rate is not 
an unambiguous measure of the degree of ES pressure on registrants: it 
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could be low, for example, either because the ES chooses not to enforce 
the registration requirement or because it has so stringently enforced 
the requirement in earlier periods that registrants have been intimidated 
into compliance. Additionally, a summary measure of such pressure 
also was developed for each individual by summing the number of different 
pressures he faced. This summary measure thus could take on values 
between zero and six. Means of this summary measure, then, also could 
be compared for different groups of individuals among the five cities. 

There being several aspects of the registration procedures, 
it remains to be determined whether implementation varied by city and 
demographic group. Also of remaining interest is the question of 
which registrants, those looking for work or those not looking, ex- 
perienced the more demanding pressures applied by the ES. 

B. Variations in Application of Work test 
1. By City 

Contrasts are apparent when comparing among cities 
the degree of ES pressure applied to registrants. Initial call-in rates 
vary among the three FS cities. Ft. Worth, Memphis, and Omaha; they also 
differ on the average between FS and AFDC/AFDC-UF cities.^ Fort Worth 
calls in far fewer FS registrants than do the other' FS sites. The 
two AFDC/AFDC-UF cities call in higher proportions of registrants than 
have to appear in two of the three FS cities, and the San Diego call-in 
rate exceeds that of all three F^ sites. 

It is expected chat for a given procedure differences in enforce- 
ment will arise among ES agencies. Further, it is anticipated that different 
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procedures will result in differences in the extent of pressure applied 
to registrants. The data in Table 3-1 on the measure of ES pressure 
discussed above are consistent with these expectations. They reflect 
greater pressure in Memphis than in Fort Worth and Omaha and even greater 
pressure in the two AFDC/AFDC-UF sites. Thus, Memphis is more likely 
to call in registrants frequently, questions more registrants about 
their search, demands proof of such search with greater frequency, and 
refers a higher proportion of registrants to jobs than do the FS programs 
in Fort Worth and Omaha. Rochester and San Diego generally score higher 
in each of these areas than do the three FS sites. An overall index of ES 
pressure is presented in line 11 of Table 3-1, where mean scores i^re pro- 
vided for each city-sex grouping. For males, the cities in ascending 
order of ES pressure are Fort Worth, Omaha, Memphis, Rochester, and 
San Diego. 

Apparently, the frequent calls- in in Rochester and San Diego result 
in relatively high rates of questioning and proof of search. A sub- 
stantial difference appears between San Diego and the other four cities 
on the extent of questioning of registrants about their search efforts. 
Recall that a distinctive aspect of the work test in the state of 
California is that registrants are required to initiate their own search 
efforts. Although only two-fifths of the eligible^ registrants in 
San Diego were questioned, and, of these, only three-fourths had to pro- 
duce evidence supporting their claims about search efforts, these per- 
centages are substantially higher than those in the other cities. Inter-- 
estingly, though, with the exception of males in Rochester, referral 
ratea do not differ makedly among cities. Differential enforcement and 
more demanding procedures also are apparent in the variation among cities 
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TABLE 3-1 
Footnotes 



Persons "eligible for work test" are those in the sample for whom a 
period of unemployment or part-time employment could be found in f;he 
twelve months preceding their interview when they also were 
receiving Food Stamps (in Fort Worth, Memphis, or Omaha) or AFDC/ 
AFDC-UF (in Rochester and San Diego) , 

Persons "called-in" are those who actually were requested to report 
to the ES in connection with the work registration requirement. 

Persons called-in "frequently" had to report to the ES either every 
week, two weeks, three weeks, or month in connection with the work 
teat. Reporting "infrequently" means coming in oie time or either 
every three, six, or twelve months, or more irregularly but not 
frequently. 

Those "questioned for search" were asked by the ES at some time 
during their period of registration whether they had looked for 
employment. 

Among those "questioned on search," some persons were asked to 
document the fact that they had been seeking work. Such persons 
are those for whom there was "proof of search demanded." 

Persons "referred to jobs" are those who during their period 

of registration were sent by the ES to an employer at least once. 

Persons "pressured to tatejob" responded affirmatively to a question 
about whether they had taken a job other than one that they normally 
would have taken because of ES pressure during their period of 
registration. 

Persons "potentially non-compliant" are those who at some time during 
their period of registration either did not report when called in 
to the ES, or failed to make use of a service offered by the ES, 
or did not furnish proof of search when asked for it by the ES ~ 
and explained fny of these difficulties with a reason other than that 
they had found a new job. No way of getting at non-compliance 
per se in interviews with registrants was available. 

Persons "denied benfits" are those whose benefits were denied because 
of their non-compliance with some aspect of the work test and who 
also were unable to get the denied benefits restored as a consequennce 
of their negotiations either with the ES or the welfare department. 

The summary index of ES pressure is constructed for each individual 
by summing values of one for each type of ES pressure to which a regis 
trant was subjected. The types of pressure are representated in 
lines 3-8. Thus, for any individual the index can take on a value 
between zero and si3^:. 
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in potential non-compliance and benefit denial rates. Among males, 
benefit denials are more common in the two AFDC/AFDC-UF sites than in the 
other three cities — and might have registered as being higher had 
the non-compliant not been missed so much in the interviewing process 
in those two cities. In sum, then, ES offices apparently can vary 
markedly in the extent to which they apply pressure, both by being 
stringent in implementing given procedures as well as by implementing 
a broader array of procedures. 

2. By Dam.ographic Group 

In addition to examining differences between cities, 
an attempt was made to determine whether pressure is applied differentially 
to registrants based on personal characteristics. Separating the regis- 
trants by sex in Table 3-1, one notes a very clear pattern within each city 
of greater pressure placed on males as opposed to females. Except for 
initial call-in rates, every means of pressure is applied substantially 
more frequently to men. Even job referral rates uniformly are higher for 
jaen. In the AFDC/AFDC-UF program this pattern is consistent with USDOL 
regulations calling for priority treatment for unemployed fathers. No 
such priorities are specified, however, for the FS program. The greater 
attention given to males in the FS program as well as in the AFDC/AFDC-UF 
program may result either from the existence of jobs in the various labor 
markets that more frequently are given to men and/or from an attitude of 
ES personnel that men have a greater responsibility to work and not to 
rely on welfare. 
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Efforts were made to determine whether other labor market related 
characteristics of registrants were associated with the degree of pressure 
applied by the ES. In a regression analysis, the index of ES pressure 
(defined in footnote j of Table 3-1) was regressed on race, age, education, 
health s.tatus, household status p and family income as well as on four 
indicators of a registrant's interest in finding a job. One indicator 
was whether the registrant typically looked for work when out of a job. 
A second was whether job search was begun while still employed. The third 
was an index of motivation. The last indicator was the number of techniques 
used by the registrant in searching for work. For females, this regression 
yielded no significant results. For males, the results are weak, but it 
does appear that the ES selects for work-testing those who are most 
highly motivated to work. In Table 3-2, one notes that in Fort Worth, 
Omaha, and Rochester those who typically looked for work when unemployed 
and who started their search before they left their last job were work 
tested more intensively by the ES. Also in Fort Worth, Rochester, and 
Memphis, heads of household: were tested more heavily than were non-heads. 
This apparent selectivity, involving the choice of men over women, heads 
of households over non-heads, and the more highly motivated over the less 

8 

in some locations conforms with recent findings in another study by Stevens. 
In two Missouri ES offlc^sO, Stevens found that veterans, low income, and 
more highly educated persona all received more referrals than their 
counterparts. 

Of additional interest may be the data in Table 3-3, which show, 
without cc^t rolling for other variables, that racial groups did not dif- 
ferentially e^Kperience any form of pressure in any of the five cities. 
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Application of 
Ft. Worth 

1. LFCOMMIT 



2 . STRTSRCH 

3. MOTVINDX 

4. TCHNIQS 

5. NHEAD 

6. UHEALTH 

7. BLACK 

8. FAMINC 

9. AGE 

10. EDUC 

11. CONSTANT 



TABLE 3-2 
Work Registration Requirements, 
Memphis Omaha Rochester 



.6828 
(.2519) 

.5965 
(.3488) 



-.6484 
(.3079) 

-.4199 
(.2395) 

.5546 
(.2680) 



.6706 
(.2385) 

.4258 
(.2588) 

-.0394 
(.0160) 

.1848 
C.0684) 

-.3556 
(.2463) 

.2833 .2458 
(.2565) (.2381) 



-.00004 -.00003 
(.00003) (.00002) 



.0855 -.0483 
(.0466) (.0361) 



1.4298 
(.7769) 



.8247 



2.1332 



.9617 



-1.4844) 
(.7579) 



-.9062 
(.6907) 

-.00017 
(.00012) 



-.1190 
(.1141) 

4.5441 



Males 
San Diego 



.0283 
(.0198) 



-1.4215 
(.4309) 



-.00006 
(.00004) 

.0285 
(.0202) 



1.3163 



R 
n 
F 



.1414 .0840 .0905 .3127 .1510 

160 210 142 32 80 

5.1052 3.1158 2.7264 2.4567 3.3800 
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TABLE 3-2 



Footnotes 



Numbers in parentheses are standard deviations of estimated coefficients. 
Blank spaces in table result from variables being clearly insignificant, 
not from their being omitted. Sample is limited to those who are 
"eligible" for the work test, as eligibility was defined in Table 3-1. - 
The dependent variable is an index number, constructed for each in- 
dividual by summing values of one for each type of ES pressure listed 
in Table 3-1 to which a registrant was subjected. The index number 
can take on values between zero and six. 

Regressions were run stepwise \jith variables added as long as they 
contributed significantly to R . 

LFCOMMIT: equals 1 if person ususally looked for work when unemployed, 
zero otherwise. 

STRTSRCH: equals 1 if person began to look for work before leaving 

old job, zero otherwise. 
MOTVINDX: an index of motivation, based upon answers to .questions 

used by H, Sheppard and H. Belitsky in their book. The 

Job Hunt , p. 113. In short, the more the individual 

perceived himself able to command his destiny, the higher 

his score; the more the respondent felt ac the mercy of 

exterior forces, the lower his score. 
TCHNIQS: a measure of the number of ways an individual looked 

for work, which takes on values between zero and seven 

for any one person. 
NHEAD: equals one if not head of household, zero otherwise. 

UHEALTH: equals one if person has health problem limiting 

amount ot kind of work he can do, zero otherwise. 
BLACK: equals one if person is Black, zero otherwise. 

FAMINC: income of the family excluding earnings of the person 

interviewed. 

AGE: equals the age of the individual in single years. 

EDUC: number of years of school completed. 
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One would expect differences by racial group only if there was racial 
discrimination. None can be detected in these data. 

3. By Whether Registrants Seek Work 

A substantial number of interviewers claimed they 
were not seeking work at all. It was found that at least half of these 
suffered from poor heaxth that limited their ability to work. In Fort 
Worth and Rochester over 80 percent of those not looking for work reported 
bad health. Furthermore, proportions suffering from bad health were far 
greater amon^ those not looking than among those looking. Apparently, 
a sizable fraction of those who did not seek work probably were inappropri- 
ately registered with the ESc 

To obtain more information on those not looking for work, their 
treatment by the ES is examined in Table 3-4 where the numbers experiencing 
each form of ES pressure are compared for those looking and not looking 
for work. Although many of those not looking for work are called in, 
few of them go on to more strih^ent stages of the work test in most cities. 
Thus it appears that the ES in many cases finds that these individuals 
should not be subjected to the work test. 

It was decided to eliminate the indi'^ '.duals not looking for work 
from further analyses of the effects of the work test on the assumption 
that most of them should not have been subjected to it in the first place. 
In any case, those not looking for work will not find it. Thus, no effect 
of the work test will be observable among these individuals. 
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III. CONCLUSION 

Work tests in American income transfer programs typically 
are tests monitoring the availability and search for work. Benefits are 
conditional upon satisfactory ssarch efforts, not upon work per se . Such 
work tests vary potentially in their coverage, conditions, and enforcement. 
Among the three cities distributing only Food Stamps to respondents, Fort 
Worth was found to be lenient, Omaha moderate, and Memphis tough in their 
enforcement of the standard FS work test. Differences in enforcement were 
measured by comparing among cities the proportion of registrants experi- 
encing several different forms of ES pressure on them to intensify their 
search efforts. Between the two cities administering their own AFDC/AFDC-UF 
vork tests and the three administering the (formally identical) FS work 
test, differences in ES pressure on registrants also were detected. 

Besides the in':er-city differences in the application of work 
tests, disparities also were found among demographic groups. Thus, 
men experienced far more pressure than women; heads of households more 
than non-heads; those looking for work more than those not looking. The 
question that remains is whether the differences found in the application 
of the work tests are of any consequence for search process, the probability 
of registrant re-employment, and the quality of jobs obtained by registrants. 
These matters are considered in Chapter 5. 
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FOOTNOTES 



The procedures described for the FS and AFDC/AFDC-UF programs 
are those that were in effect in fiscal year 1974. Some modi- 
fications in the FS procedure were supposed to go into effect 
on Jiily 15, 1974. 

The procedures described for the New York and California AFDC/ 
AFDC-UF programs were different from those in effect elsewhere 
in the country, 

A report, submitted to Governor Hugh Carey shortly after he 
assumed office, recommended termination of the check pick-up 
program. (Peter Kihss, "Panel Urges Suspension of Work-Relief 
Project," New York Times , March ^6, 1975.) 

As of July 15, 1974, FS registrants may be expected to accept 
such employment one month after registration. 

This finding is consistent with a similar one reported in: 
U.S. .Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, Office of 
Manpower Program Evaluation, Division of Special Studies, 
"Pilot Evaluation of the Work Registration Activity Under the 
Food Stamp Program," Washington, D.C., July 1974, p. 34. 

Sample members are defined as eligible for purposes of this 
study if they were at some point simultaneously receiving 
welfare benefits and either unemployed or employed part-time. 
This period had to come in the year preceding their interview, 
which was the period of the study. 

These benefit denial rates cannot compared with those appearing 
in Table 2-1. First, they are computed on the base of "eligibles" 
as defined for this study, not the base of total registrants as in 
Table 2-1. Secondly, these are denials that have not been reversed 
in the appeals procedure. Denials in Table 2-1 are sometimes 
reversed. Lastly, having missed disproportionately the non-com- 
pliant, one suspects that we must have also missed those whose 
benefits were denied because of their non-compliance. 
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CHAPTER 4 
Patterns of Job Search 

The work registration requirement under FS and AFDC/AFDC-UF 
programs has two goals, one helping and one coercive. Registration 
with the Public Employment Service (ES) by the recipient eligible 
for employment allows the resoui"ces, training, and knowledge of 
the ES to be utilized to assist the individual to obtain a job. 
At the same time, by making the continuation of an individual's 
welfare benefits 'dependent upon his effectively seeking suitable em- 
ployment. Congress hoped to encourage rapid re-amployment of elig- 
ible individuals. In this chapter interest lies in the degree to 
which a) the ES assisted individuals in the sample to obtain 
employment, and b) the extent to which* registration and its 
attendant threat of benefit cancellation served to speed up or 
make more effective the search process. 

The chapter divides into three parts. The first describes 
the job seeking patterns of the overall sample and compares them with 
the patterns found in other studies. The second considers the i 
power services provided by the ES as distinct from its coercive 
measures. A chird contains an analysis of the determinants of job 
seeking patterns. An analytical assessment of success in obtainirg 
a new job is contained in Chapter 5, while iiaplications for policy 
and procedures are discussed in Chapter 6. 
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I. Job Seeking Patterns 

This section discusses some general characteristics of the 
work search patterns in our sample. The following sections then examine 
the ways theES can influence job search. Two aspects of job seeking 
patterns are of interest here: the channels of information which are 
used by the individuals looking for new jobs, and the intensity with 
which they seek work. 

A. Channels of Informatio n 

Individuals were ask^d three questions concerning 
the channels through which they sought jobs. The first question 
was how they looked for work, with the interviewers putting down a 
yes answer for each of eight channels which they might have named. 
These eight were Public Employment Service; Private Employment Agencies; 
Company Personnel Office; Union; Community Oxganizations; Friends and 
Relatives with a Company from Which Employmeit was Sought; Friends and 
Relatives with Other Companies; and Newspaper Ids. Approximately 28 
percent of all "eligible"''" respondents named either no or just , a single 
source of information. Among males, Fort Worth had the largest propor- 
tion of such replies, 38 percent, while San Diego had the lowest propor- 
tion, 16 percent. Among females. Fort Worth again had the largest 
proportion of such replies, 54 percent, while San Diego had the smallest, 
29 percent. These numbers are interesting in view of the finding in 
Chapter 3 that Fort Worth had the most lenient work test enforcement 
and San Diego the most stringent. 
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Individuals who indicated more than one job channel were then 
asked which was the one they used most. Newspapers were cited as 
being used most often by female registrants in each of the five cities. 
For males, newspapers were cited in two of the five cities, Omaha 
and San Diego, while direct application to employers were used most 
often in two other cities. At its peak, in Omaha, better than 
one-half of the females and two-fifths of the i^iales responding said 
they used newspapers the most. 

The t:hlrd question involved ranking the channels on the basis 

of which was the most useful in finding employment. Newspapers and 

the ES, two formal chcinnels of informal xcn, generally were considered 

the most useful. In four of the five cities, newspapers were cited 

by roughly one-third of the female registrants as the most useful 

information source. In three of the five cities, roughly three of 

every ten male registrants held a similar view of newspaper job ads. 

Moreover, among two of the three city-sex groups in which another source 

was thought to be most valuable by the largest number of registrants, 

newspapers were considered the most valuable by the second largest group 
2 

of registrants. Among earlier studies, only the Kenakee survey of 
secondary workers by Richard Wilcock and Walter Franke produced 
comparable results. There, in an expanding labor market, 19 percent 

3 

reported that they obtained their jobs through the use of newspapers. 

The closest comparable figures, 40 percent, was reported for unskilled 

4 

workers seeking employment in Glasgow, Scotland. 
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Next to newspapers, the ES held a strong position as a "most 
useful source." Among both females and males, it was considered the 
most useful source by the largest proportion of registrants in one of 
the five cities, Memphis in each case. Recall in the previous chapter 
that the ES enforced the FS work test the most in Memphis among the 
three FS cities. Apparently, it also was providing a service in the 
process. Among females in the other four cities, the ES was just be- 
hind newspaper ads in the proportion of citations as the most useful 
source. Among males, this was the case in Rochester and San Diego, 
but not in Fort Worth and Omaha. Again, recall that the two former 
cities had active registration enforcement whereas in the two latter 
cities enforcement was less extensive. Among nine of the ten city-sex 
groups, the lowest proportion, 18.5 percent, citing the ES as the most 
useful source exceeds the rate to be found in all but three other 
groups of employees covered in 14 previous studies covering some 26 
occupational or geographical labor markets.^ The two city-sex groups 
with the highest percentages, both around 42 percent in Memphis, ex- 
ceeds that reported everywhere else. 

Direct applications to the employer and the utilization of friendi 
and relatives, the latter a more informal method of search, which were 
extensively used by workers in other surveys of job seeking channels, 
were little used by persons in this sample. Friends and relatives 
were seen as the most useful channel by but 15 percent of persons in 
each of the ten city-sex groups. The results are similar for all groups 
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except the Spanish-surnamed, among whom more than one-fifth gave 
friends and relatives as the most useful source. These percentages 
are substantially lower than those reported In other studies. The 
closest comparable figures was the 16 percent reported In The Job Hunt^ 
and the 17 percent obtained in a study of older managers, 37 percent 
of whom got their new jobs through the use of 40 plus clubs. 

The importance of direct application to an employer also was low. 
The two highest figures for males, 38.7 percent in Rochester and 25.5 
percent in Fort Worth, are in the low range reported for other studies, 
while the lowest figure of roughly 15 percent in Memphis is below that 
reported in any other study. Again, the Spanish-surnamed often were an 
exception, with one-third of them typically saying that calling at the 
employer's office was the most useful. Certain occupations in the recent 
study of the Chicago labor market had lower values, though it must be 
recalled that close to 50 percent of the sources of jobs in the Chicago 
data were classified as unknown. 

B. Intensity of Search 

The only measures available on intensity of search are 
the degree to which alternative channels of information were used, and 
how often particular channels were used. Consider first the use of al- 
ternative channels of information. In every city males more frequently 
used more than one source than did females. The greatest uso -c:! mul- 
tiple sources was in San Diego, where 84 percent of the male registrants 
used more than one. The least use of multiple sources was in Fort Worth, 
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where 62 percent of the males and 46 percent of the females used more 
than one channel. It should be noted that in the cities with tougher 
work tests use of more than one channel was more common. Comparatively, 
in a national survey of job search in 1973, 80.2 percent of those in- 

g 

terviewed indicated that they used more than one channel. The least 
use of multiple sources in that sample was by women, but even here 
79.9 percent used more than one, considerably in excess of the 56 per- 
cent of women ±v this sample who used multiple channels. 

Other measures of intensity of search are the numbers of visits 
to a public or private employment agency and the numbers of calls on 
employers. Again, men more frequently made visits to employment agencies 
and to employers than did women. Generally, over 60 percent of the men 
visited an employment agency one or more times per week. Forty percent, 
therefore, typically made no contacts with an employment agency while 
unemployed. Further, roughly 70 percent in each city visited one or more 
employers per week. Interestingly, again, in San Diego 84 percent of 
the males visited one or more employers per week and 83 percent visited 
two or more per week. In each of the other four cities, roughly 60 
percent of the males visited two or more employers per week. This 
greater degree of activity in San Diego reflects, most likely, the 
California requirement for job search initiated by the registrant. Among 
"eligible" female registrants, roughly half in each city visited an 
employment agency one or more times per week; thus, roughly half made no 
visits in the typical week. And from one-third to two-thirds of the women, 
depending upon the city,visited one or more employers per- week. Again, though, 
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San Diego the intensity of job search seemed the greatest. While in 
the four other cities between 28 percent and 44 percent of the women 
reported calling on two or more employers per week, in San Diego 64 
percent of the eligible female registrants did so. 

A study of individuals who had exhausted their unemployment in- 
surance (UI) benefits, conducted in different states about the same 
time as the present survey, found that the average number of in~person 
contacts with employers ranged from 1.1 per week for white females to 
a high of 1.7 per week for non-white males. Overall the survey average 
was 1.35 in person contacts per week. The methods of counting are not 
directly comparable, but it would appear that among those ex^* .usting 
UI benefits the differences between men and women with respect to 
employers contacted per week are consistent with what was found with 
this group of FS and AFDC/AFDC-UF recipients. Moreover, the levels of 
search are comparable in this and in the UI study. 

In the 1973 survey of job seeking, 65 percent of those interviewed 
indicated that they usually spent five hours a week or less looking for 
work. This would seem to imply a limited number of employers or employ- 
ment agency contacts, and seemingly would be consistent with the results 
here. In an experimental study investigating the value of supplementary 
job information to UI beneficiaries, employer contacts over an eight: 

week period in the control group were similar to those for persons 
10 

in this study. 
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II • MAiqPOWER SERVICES PROVIDED BY THE ES 

The requirement of registration at the ES was intended to 
provide assistance as well as to monitor the applicants efforts in finding 
a new job. The degree of assistance given was ujeasured by questions 
concerning job referrals and other manpower services offered by the ES 
and what happened as a result of these activities. Table 4-1 presents 
the number of individuals receiving each manpower service. Aside from 
job referrals, the only additional manpower service offered to any 
substantial number of registrants was the opportunity to review lists 
of jobs. Only in the two AFDC/AFDC-UF cities were very small numbers 
of persons given services other than these two. 

At first blush, it appears that the eligible registrants in 
this sample received minimal service from the ES, As can be seen in 
Table 4-2, only 51 of 1310 registrants received jobs as a result of ES 
referrals. In general^ the ES was more successful in placing men than 
women; and the percentage of eligible registrants placed in jobs was 
higher in the two AFDC/AFDC-UF sitf^s than in the three FS sites (Line 5a 
of Table 4-2), Typically, though, fewer than 5 percent of the registrants 
were placed in jobs by the ES, 

A second approach to evaluating the level of service offered 
by the ES involves determining the proportion of total jobs found by 
persons in the group that were found for them by the ES, Whereas 51 
of 1310 registrants found jobs via the ES, only 544 of the 1310 found 
any job during the survey period. Among the 544, as the data in 
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line 5b of Table 4-2 indicate, with the exception of Rochester, 
roughly 7 or 8 percent of total job placements were placements made 
by the ES. These figures can be compared with one fron a study in 
Illinois in 1965, where the director, of the ES reported that 11.8 
percent of all job placements were ones made by the ES.'^ 

A third way of evaluating the level of service is to look at the 
proportion of ES referrals that resulted in placements. In all, 199 
of the 1310 eligible registrants received one or more ES referrals 
and, again, 51 of the 199 found jobs as a consequence of the referrals. 
Though the numbers involved are very small for each city-sex group, one 
point to be noted is that the placement /referral rates in line 5c of 
Table 4-2 are higher for both men and women in the AFDC/AFDC-UF cities 
than in the FS cities. Generally, the rates vary between 20 to 40 percent. 
These placement /referral rates may be compared with the ratio of place- 
ments to referrals for the ES as a whole. During the late 1960's, 44.9 

percent of total ES referrals resulted in a placement, and in fiscal year 

12 

1974 it was 52.3 percent. In the special New York study, 40.4 percent 

13 

of referrals resulted in placements. Finally, the percentage of re- 
ferrals resulting in placements for the national caseload of FS regis- 
trants in fiscal year 1974 was 50. l,"*"^ Now it is less :clear that ' the level 
of service received in this sample was below that of the normal ES 
applicant. 

A last comparative view of the ES service can be gained by com- 
paring our findings with those of other studies. A 27-Week study of 
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unemployed workers in New York found that only 20.4 percent of a test 
group and 13.1 percent of a control group received a job referral 
from the ES. The record on placement was 8.8 percent for the test group 
and 4.9 percent for the control group. "'"^ In a very recent study of two 
local ES offices in Missouri, the referral rate among UI beneficiaries 
was 16 percent. ■'■^ Lastly, an internal USDOL study of the ES regis- 
tration program produced data on a national basis for fiscal year 1974, 
the year during which this study was done. It showed that while 32.7 
percent of all ES applicants received referrals and 17.1 percent were 
placed, only 15.9 percent of FS registrants received referrals and 3.0 
percent were placed. "'"^ These indicators of ES service activity suggest 
that FS and AFDC/AFDC^UF recipients in this study received less extensive 
service than the usual ES applicant, although treatment comparable to tbe 
national pool of FS registrants. 

It is not unreasonable to infer from our data that the lower re^ 
ferral rates for FS and AFDC/AFDC-UF registrants reflected relatively 
careful selectivity on the part of the SS. In chapter 3, it was e\:LocXft 
that the ES does interact with a high fraction of registrants, esp-^ciyily 
in some cities, but has a relatively uniform low level of referr;r<ls« Iri 
places like Memphis and San Diego ^ the interactions between the ilS aw 
clients seem quite extensive. Referrals, however, are not. We ^^l\i^^^zrr 
that ES officials make a judgment that there is little payoff tc, r^.t;i::ring 
some clients and adjust their behavior accordingly.''^^ In this coiinection. 
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it should be noted that a. relatively large number of eligible registrants - 
33 percent for all five cities combined — claimed that they were not 
seeking work altogether during their period of unemployiaent . Many of 
these suffered from health problems and probably were in our sample by 
accident. (Those with evidence of a disabiiing medical- problem are exempV, 
from the work test, but their problem is sometimes not discovered until 
they are first called in to the ES.) There is thus a high probability 
that many in this group were ineligible for the work test for health 
or other reasons. In later statistical tests, this group is eKclud(5<!, 
It is included, however, in the sample used for calculating the niitibers 
in this chapter, which therefore should be viewed with great caution. 

Consider finally an additional aspect of the job referral prc^jass: 
job offers were not often refused. For the sample as a whole, three- 
fourths of the registrants accepted those jobs which they were offere?'- 
either through referrals by the ES or by contacting an employex. i-?r 
ES jobs separately, the acceptance rate was 69 percent compared to 
80 f.ci-rceni: for seli-fotiud offers. These percentages are consistent with 
national data from the 1973 survey which Indicated that 68 percisnV h^d 

not turned down a jcb offer if they were white and 77.8 perccar if they 
18 

were non-white. The unemployed in The Job Hunt accepted ,a somewhat 

19 

higher proportion, 83 percent. 
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III. CONCLUSION 

Job search is a difficult subject to study, since only 
limited aspects of the process can be observed. Measures like the 
sources of job information used or the number of visits to employers 
reveal little about the quality of search. A critical question, 
virtually impossible to answer, is whether an individual behaves 
during his visits to employers in a way mo/=?r llk'^ly to lead to an offer. 
Especially iri the presence of a work tes?;, person may go through the 
formalities of searching, but in a way unlikely to result in a job offer. 

A comparison of the search patterns of those in this sample with 
those of persons in other studies, however, can fruitfully be made. 
Generally, job search efforts in this sample, even in the presence 
of the work test, were somewhat less extensive than in other groups 
that have been studied. The ES did not greatly assist search, making 
referrals at rates somewhat below those found for the general pool 
of ES applicants. Except for making job referrals, moreover, the 
only other manpower service generally offered to registrants was the 
opportunity to review job listings. 
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Chapter 5 

The Impact of Work Tests on Employment 



This chapter will investigate the impact of the work test 
on two aspects of work effort. The first question considered is 
whether the work test succeeded in getting FS or AFDC/AFDC-UF recipients 
back to work. Then, among those who did get jobs, the effects of the 
work test on the duration of a spell of unemployment is considered. 

I. METHODS OF STUDY 

The problem is to determine whether any of the work test 
procedures affect work behavior variables — the probability of finding 
work and the duration of unemployment. The study was conducted in cities 
with light labor markets where the work test should have the best chance 
of success. Respondents were asked about the following five aspects of 
the work test: 1) whether they were called in to the ES office, 2) whether 
they were called in frequently, 3) whether they were questioned about their 
job search efforts, 4) whether they were asked for proof of their job 
search efforts, 5) whether they were referred to a job by the ES. 
Unfortunately, these treatments are not ind»;.pendent of each other, since, 
for example^a person cannot be called in frequently or questioned un- 
less he has first simply been called in. The effect of being called in 
is thus likely to vary depending on what other treatments the individ- 
ual receives. In order to separate the effects of these treatments, 
individuals were grouped together on the basis of the combination of 
treatments they received. Dummy variables were constructed for five of 
the combinations. Each of the following dummy variables equals unity 
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for an individual under the indicated situation, zero otherwise. 

1) CALLED: called into the ES office, but not called in 
frequently, not questioned, not asked for proof, 

not given a referraL 

2) CALLED FREQUENTLY: called into the ES office frequently, 
but not questioned, not asked for proof, not given referral. 

3) QUESTIONED: questioned about job search efforts,, but not 
asked for proof, nor given a referral. 

4) PROOF: asked for proof of job search efforts, 

5) REFERRED: referred by the ES to a job. 

Very few individuals ware both referred and asked for proof so no attempt 
was made to separate variables (4) and (5). Otherwise, the categories 
are mutually exclusive. An individual receiving some ES treatment will 
have zeros for four of these variables and a value of unity for only one 
variable. Those receiving no ES treatments have zeros for all five variables. 

Since individual characteristics besides the work test treatment received 
are likely to affect each of the dependent variables, it is necessary 
to control for these other characteristics if the work test effects are 
to be isolated. The questionnaire provided information on a variety of 
demographic and economic characteristics of each individual from which 
the following control variables were constructed. 

1) NHEAD: equals one if the individual is not a head of the 
household, zero otherwise. (Not available for females.) 

2) UHEALTH: equals one if the person has a health problem 
limiting the amount or kind of work he can do, zero 
otherwise. 

3) BLACK: equals one if the person is Black, zero otherwise. 

4) FAMINC: income of the family, excluding the earnings of 
the person interviewed. 

5) AGE 

6) EDUC: number of years of school completed. 

^ 80 
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7) SEARCH: index of job search, which equc.-lfi Che number of 
weekly calls on employers + number of weekly visits to 
employment agencies + nuciber of diffev;tnt ciiannels of job 
information used + (5, il the person claimed he was always 
looking for work, or 0, if he was only looking some of the time). 

The five work test variables and the control variables are in- 
cluded as independent variables in the regressions presented in this 
chapter. An additional control variable that might be important is 
sex. Since differences by sex might be large, it was decided to run 
separate regressioi^ for males and females. Similarly, differences by 
city could be substantial especially in work test treatment. It wns 
decided to run the regressions separately by city. Thus, for each de- 
pendent variable, there are separate regressions for each sex in each 
city. Although our intention was to include the full set of independent 
variables in each regression, in .some cases the computer was unable 
to include a variable due to an insufficient F-leve5> or tolerance level. 

A complication arises in interpreting the results. If the ES 
is selective in who it treats under the work test, the effects of the 
work test on work behavior will be clouded. Two types of ES siel- 
ectivity are conceivable. One involves applying the work test to those 
with the highest probability of returning to work anyway — the cream 
of the crop — and sometimes is called "creaming." The other involves 
concentrating ES pressure on those with the greatest reluctance or 
difficulty in returning to work and may be called "pressuring." In 
Chapter 3, except for the differences in treati?:'2nt between males and 
females, no evidence was found that the ES is seleci:ive in whom it treats. 
However, the evidence depended' completely on individual characteristics 
that we could measure. When the welfare office sends the name of a new 
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registrant to the ES, it also sends information on the work history 
of the person, data which we did not have. Since such information 
might be useful in predicting future success in returning to work, the 
ES may be able to use it for either creaming or pressuring. 

The work test, if it is successful, will tend to increase the prob- 
ability of returning to work (or to reduce the duration of unemployment) . 
In the presence of creaming, it will appear successful, but the success 
may result from the creaming rather than from the work itself. If 
creaming takes place, those work tested will be the ones with the 
highest probability of returning to work so that there will be an associ- 
ation between being work tested and returning to work. The regression 
coefficients of work test variables may reflect only this association, 
not a causal relationship of the work test on returning to work. In 
the presence of pressuring, the distortion will vork in the opposite 
direction. Those work tested will tend to be those least likely to 
return to work. If then the regression coefficients show a negative 
effect of the work test on the probability of returning to work, it is 
not the result of a perverse causal relationship, but rather a con- 
sequence of pressuring. There is thus an indeterminancy in our re- 
gression results on the work test. Success of the work test in getting 
people back to work may be only apparent ~ a result of creaming. Lack 
of success, too, may be misleading since pressuring tends to hide 
success. If it were possible to control for all individual character- 
istics by including the relevant variables in the regression, neither 
creaming nor pressuring would create statistical problems."^ 

It should be noted that the regression samples exclude those who 
claimed not to be seeking work at all. As indicated in Chapter 3, it 
is believed that many of these were really not subject to the work test. 
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II, THE PROBABILITY OF FINDING A J OB 

Success in find a job is Tn^»asiir<?d by a dummy variable equal 
to unity if the person found a joh dftes: a apell of unemployment in 
which he was work tested, zero if he did not. This dummy variable 
is used as the dependent variable in regressions for males reported 
in Table 5-1 and for. females in Table 5-2. Predictions based on these 
regressions wi>l generally lie between zero and unity, and can be 
interpreted as the probability of finding a -job, conditional on the 
specified values of the independent variables. 

Actually, predictions based on regressions with such a dummy 
as dependent variable can easily lie outside the 0, 1, range, a problem 
overcome by logit analysis. In addition it is known that such regressions 
suffer from heteroscedasticity , a problem that reduces the reliability 
of estimates, but does not bias them. Although these problems could 
be serious, they are not necessarily so. Therefore, ordinary regression 
is used. 

In evaluating the regression results, it should be remembered 
that the list of independent variables included is long, increasing 
the risk that some of them will be highly correlated and thus will 
appear insignificant. Therefore, coefficients should be checked first 
for significance, but even if they do not pass that test, they should 
be judged by whether their signs are appropriate. In general the values 
of are low, indicating that the probability of finding work remains 
largely unexplained even after accounting for the effects of the work 
test and the measured control variables. 
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TABLE 5-1 
Probability of Finding Work, Males 







Ft. Worth 


Memphis 


Omaha 


Rochester 


San Diego 


r. 


CALLED 


-.1192 


.0317 


-.2791 


-.4960 


.1478 






(.1448) 


(.0924) 


(.1078) 


(.4037) 


(.1641) 


2. 


CALLED 


-.2137 


.2067 


-.2546 


-.3939 


.0839 




FREQUENTLY 


(.2153) 


(1538) 


(.2546) 


(.3032) 


(.1331) 


3. 


QUESTIONED 


.1796 


* 


-.3762 


* 


.2341 






(.1978) 




(.1413) 




(.1659) 


4. 


REFERRED 


.0374 


-.0165 


-.2458 


-.2216 


.0528 






(.1422) 


(.0928) 


(.1030) 


(.2685) 


(.1129) 


5. 


PROOF 


.1131 


-.0928 


-.2371 


-.2716- 


- 0203 






(.1699) 


(.0985) 


(.1907) 


(.2713) 


(.1152) 


6. 


SEARCH 


.0102 


-.0055 


.0039 


.0090 


.0081 






(.0064) 


(.0061) 


(.0052) 


(.0084) 


(.0052) 


7. 


NHEAD 


.0217 


-.3078 


-.2205 


-.5802 


-.1454 






(.1211) 


(.0928) 


(.0891) 


(.2868) 


(.0984) 


8. 


UHEALTII 


-.-.2885 


-.2691 


-.0791 


.1169 


-.1419 






(.0925) 


(.0971) 


(.0941) 


(.3150) 


(.1011) 


9. 


BLACK 


-.1388 


-.0527 


-.2038 


.0255 


-.0202 






(.0941) 


(.1041) 


(.1137) 


(.2134) 


(.1187) 


10. 


AGE 


.0037 


-.0048 


* 


-.0323 


-.0064 






(.0040) 


(.0041) 




(.0148) 


(.0043) 


11. 


EDUC 


-.0180 


.0298 


-.0045 


* 


-.0188 






(.0132) 


(.0186) 


(.0130) 




(.0160) 


12. 


CONSTANT 


.7337 


.7218 


1.0068 


1.9332 


1.4121 


r2 




.1540 


.1582 


.2257 


.4517 


.2265 


n 




135 


169 


114 


29 


70 




Standard 


errors of the 


coefficients appear 


in parentheses 



*Variable omitted because F~level or tolerance level insufficient. 
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TABLE 5-2 



Probability of Finding Work, Females 







Ft. Worth 


Memphis 


Omaha 


Rochester 


San Diego 


1. 


CALLED 


.0785 
(.2586) 


-.0781 
(.0866) 


.0745 
('.2313) 


-.4103 
(.2186) 


.0592 

(.1260) 


2. 


CALLED 
FREQUENTLY 


* 


.3786 
(.2188) 




-.1704 
(.3200) 




3. 


QUESTIONED 


-.2427 
(.3335) 


* 


A 


-.5551 
(.3159) 


-.3777 
(.3057) 


4, 


REFERRED 


-.3758 

(.2372 


.1107 
(.1336) 


.3094 
(.4225) 


.2874 
(.2394) 


-.0905 
(.1248) 


5. 


PROOF 


1.0190 
(.5830) 


-.1022 
(.1544) 


-.5141 
(.5553) 


-.2049 
(.3068) 


.0258 
(.1093) 


6. 


SEARCH 


.0368 
(.0167) 


.0054 
(.0064) 


.0159 
(.0165) 


.0069 
(.0168) 


.0028 
(.0059) 


7. 


UHEALTH 


.0954 
(.2096) 


-.1686 
).1139) 


.2153 
(.2868) 


-.1871 
(.1670) 


-.2732 
(.0890) 


8. 


BLACK 


-.1542 
(.1961) 


-.2373 
(.1448) 


.1725 
(.3350) 


.1092 
(.1707 


-.0598 
(.1217) 


9. 


FAMINC 


-.0003 
(.0024) 


.0006 
(.0011) 


.0026 
(.0027) 


.0022 
(.0017) 


-.0011 
(.0008) 


10. 


AGE 


-.0039 
(.0071) 


.0055 
(.0035) 


.0106 
(.0070) 


.0093 
(.0098) 


.0105 
(.0041) 


11. 


EDUC 


-.0134 
(.0403) 


.0054 
(.0217) 


.0523 
(.0551) 


.0334 
(.0376) 


.0143 
(.0178) 


12, 


CONSTANT 


.5251 


.2942 


-.8233 


-.2581 


.3617 


r2 




.2438 


.1139 


.2660 


.3169 


.1886 


n 




45 


143 


31 


45 


105 



Standard errors of the coefficients appear in parentheses. 
*Variable oirltted by computer because F-level or tolerance level insufficient. 
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-J ^* Males 

If the work test is successful, It should Increase the 
probability of returning to work, so that the work test variables should 
have positive coefficients. It is striking to note that all work test 
coefficients for Omaha and Rochester are negative, a result explainable 
only by pressuring. Indeed, CALLED, QUESTIONED, AND REFERRED are sig- 
nificant in Omaha. It may be that pressuring does succeed in getting 
some people back to work that otherwise would not have doaa so, but 
this cannot be deduced from the results. Whether there is success. or 
not, however, the pressuring may be consistent with the intentions of 
the work test program. In particular, in Omaha the results indicate 
that the ES concentrates its efforts on those least likely to go back 
to work on their own. 

In contrast to Omaha and Rochester, all coefficients of work 
test variables are positive in San Diego except for PROOF. None ara 
significant. The positive coefficients may result from craaming, but if 
so it is a very weak process. These results may also indicate a very 
weak success for the work test in San Diego. Indeed, if the work test 
is to succeed anywhere, it should be in San Diego where it is most [ 
stringently enforced. The lesults are erven weaker in Memphis and Fort 
Worth where the signs of the cotif f icients are mixed. The possibility 
remains that in these cities a genuine work test success is combined 
with pressuring in a way that the effects of the two just cancel each 
other, but it is not a likely coincidence. It thus appears that except 
for San Diego, where the evidence is weak, there is little indication 
of work test success in getting people back to work. 
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To see further the Implications of the coefficient estimates,^ 
Table 5-3 presents predictions of the probability of returning to work. 
The base for comparison is a person who is head of his family, healthy, 
white, age 30, with 12 years of education, and with a score of 10 on 
the index of search. The probability of returning to work is predicted 
for such a person based on the regression coefficients in four situ- 
ations: first that he is subjected to no work test and then to three 
different combinations of work test treatments indicated by the variables 
CALLED, QUESTIONED, AND PROOF. It should be remembered that many of 
the indicated differences in probability are not significant. The pre- 
dicted probabilities exceeding unity illustrate the ha;:ards of regression 
as opposed to logit analysis. 

Considering now the other regression coef f icientSj, .Lr. 'H has 
the expected positive sign everywhere except in Memphis, althou. ^ it 
is never signif icavit * Non-heads have a lower probability of. retruning 
to work everywhere except in Fort Worth, and the difference is signi- 
ficant in Memphis, Omaha, and Rochester. The unhealthy have a lower 
probability outside of Rochester, but is is not significant. Although 
there are few significant coefficients among these variables, there is 
at least some consistency in signs across cities^ 
B. Females 

For females no work test coefficient is significant. 
The only pattern in coefficients eme^eS^s in Rochester where all work 
test coefficients are negative excepc lor REFERIiiilD. This pattern can 
be explained by pressuring and is consistent with the findings for uiales 
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TABLE 5-3 

Predicted Probability of Returning to Work, Maleo 







Ft. Worth 


Memphis 


Omaha 


Rochester 


San Diegc 


1. 


Not Work 


.7^07 


.8804 


.9918 


1.0542 


1.0755 




Tested 












2. 


CALLED - 1 


.6115 


.9121 


.7127 


.5582 


1.2233 


3. 


QUESTIONED » 


1 .9103 


.8804 


.5436 


1.0542 


1,3096 


4. 


PROOF " 1 


.8438 


.7876 


.7547 


. .7826 


1.0552 



For each indicated work test treatment the predicted probablity 
ie calculated for a person who is head of his family, healthy, white, 
age 30, with 12 years of education, and with a score of 10 on the ind 
of search. Calculations are based on the coefficients in Table 5-1. 
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in Rochester. Otherwise, the results for females give no clear indi- 
cation: of success, creaming, or pressuring. Of course, Chapter 3 
indicated that the work test is applied much less extensively to females 
than to mal^iSi. 

As for other coefficients, very few are signficant. Wliile there 
is some consistency in signs across cities, it is weaker than in the 
case of the male regressions. In short, the results are not very strong. 

HI. THE D >JRATION OF A SPELL OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

Additional evidence on the effects of the work test is 
provided by introducing the number of weeks unemployment as the dependent 
variable. The nuraber of weeks in a spell of unemployment can be measured 
only for those who did go back to work during the year. The sample size 
for these regressions is thus smaller than for the previous regressions 
which included also those who did not find jobs. Indeed, the remaining 
sample is too small to obtain meaningful results for males in Rochester 
or for females in Fort Worth, Omaha, and Rochester. Results for males 
appe::-ir in Table 5-4 and for females in Table 5-5. 
A. Males 

In addition to getting a person back to work in the 
first place, another indicator of work test success is getting him back 
sooner than he otherwise would have gone. Work test success in this 
rospect should be indicated by negative coefficients for the work test 
variables in the duration-of-unemployment regressions. Indeed for San 
Diego all work test variables except REFERRED have negative coefficients. 
The coefficients of QUESTIONED is now almost significant at the 5 percent 
level. These results further support the conclusion of weak success in 
San Diego, although the apparent success could again result from creaming. 
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TABLE 5-4 

Duration of a Spell of Unemployment (in weeks) , Males 







Ft. Worth 


Memphis 


Omaha 


San Diep|0 . 


1. 


CALLED 


-.5403 


-2.8373 


2.7906 


-8.8470 

\0 , JDOO J 


2. 


CALLED 


5,8238 


* 


1.7524 


-3.8588 


3. 


QUESTIONED 


-2.1017 


.8746 


-2.6544 


-16.5200 


4. 


REFERRED 


4.0171 

t Qjj J 


-1.6044 


6.6746 




5. 


PROOF 


ic 


4.9048 


5.3035 


-7.1023 


6. 


SEARCH 


.0804 

( . IQJJ) 


.3800 


-.2759 


.3764 

^ . JL^yjyj ) 


7. 


imEAD 


-1.8553 
C J. Jzlo; 


-5.6222 


.9818 


-1.3902 

(XL AC! 1 ^ 


8. 


UHEALTH 


4.0179 
QZ.472U; 


-1*6990 


2.2502 

/o mQQ^ 
J . KJloy) 


* 


9. 


BLACK 


1.6763 


-.4392 


-.9315 

/ /. 1 A Q Q ^ 


-4.0976 


10. 


FAMINC 


.1896 
(..Uoi/; 


.0744 
(, . UjZI ; 


.0079 


.0622 

\ . U JO'*^ 


11. 


AGE 


-.0996 
(.1003) 


-.0525 
(.1010) 


.1412 
(.0981) 


.0300 
(.2155) 


12. 


EDUC 


-.0678 
(.3047) 


A 


.3767 
(.4194) 


.1553 
(.9041) 


13. 


CONSTANT 


11.3919 


10.6772 


4.6258 


9.9845 


r2 




.1625 


.1433 


.1327 


.2034 


n 




88 


103 


84 


52 
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TABLE 5-5 

Duration of a Gpell of Unemployment (in weeks) , Females 







Memphis 


San Diego 


1. 


CALLED 


7.0465 
(6.8502) 


19.8568 
(5.5178) 


2. 


CALLED 
FREQUENTLY 


-7.9704 
(10.1601) 


6.1577 
(4.9182) 


3. 


QUESTIONED 


8.2660 
(8.7271) 


25.1793 
(13.6931) 


4. 


REFERRED 


-1.0001 
(9.0397) 


- 3.0111 
(4.7325) 


5. 


PROOF 


9.1595 
(11.2239) 


8.0707 
(4.4027) 


6. 


SEARCH 


-.2327 
(.5263) 


-.1834 
(.2202) « 


7. 


UHEALTH 


.8090 
(9.4253) 


-2.0363 
(3.7720) 


8. 


BLACK 


-1.8051 
(7.4591) 


-3.7328 
(5.7207) 


9. 


FAMINC 


* 


..0741 
(.0365) 


• 

10. 


AGE 


-.1600 
(.2186) 


-.0618 
(.1789) 


11. 


EDUC 


.4091 
(1.3507) 




12. 


CONSTANT 


18.7289 


12.1171 


r2 




.114S 


.3102 


n 




46 


67 



Standard errors of the coefficients appear in parentheses. 

^Variable omitted by computer because F-level or tolerance 
level insufficient. 
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In Omaha, all work test coefficients are positive except for 
QUESTIONED. Pressuring in this case would mean that the ES concentrated 
its efforts on those Vith the longest spells of unemployment and would 
show up in the forms of positive coefficients of the work test variables. 
The coefficients for Omaha tend to be consistent with the existence of 
pressuring. However, the only sig^ficant coef f icie-rit is that of REFERRED, 
while three work test coefficients were significant in the equations 
for the probability of finding work. It thus appears that in Omaha 
pressuring carries over to those who are out of work for longer periods 
of time, but the main pressure is applied to those who do not go back 
to wc 'k at all. 

In Fort Worth and Memphis, there is no evidence of an effect 
of the work test on. the duration of unemployment. 

As for other coefficients, the most interesting result is that 
FAMING has a positive coefficient in every city, significant in Fort 
Worth and Memphis. This indicates that males with more income available 
in their families tend to delay their return to work. 
B. Females 

Sample sizes were adequate to run this regression only 
in Memphis and San Diego. In San Diego all work test variables have positive 
coefficients, significant for CALLED and QUESTIONED. Although positive 

coefficients in the duration of unemployment equations are consistent with 
pressuring, that seems to be an unlikely interpretation since no evidence 
was found in the probability-of-finding work equation for fei;.ales 
in San Diego. Instead, the positive coefficients probably indicate 
that the ES in San Diego did not get around to questioning females until 
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they had already been out of work for a long time. For females in 
Memphis, there is no evidence of effect of the work test. 
IV. CONCLUSION 

Two aspects of work behavior were studied: the probability 
of returning to work within the year studied and, for those who did get 
jobs, the duration of their spell of unemployment. For females, no 
significant effect of the work test was cound on either of these variables 
in any city. For males a weak tendency to increase the probability pf 
returning to work and a slightly stronger effect in reducing the 
duration of unemployment were found in San Diego. Being questioned 
about job search activities seemed to be che work test treatment with 
the most important effect. How iver, these effects were not statistically 
significant. In Omaha, it seemed to be the case that pressuni was con- 
centrated on those who reamined unemployed. The same type cf evidence 
appeared in Rochester, but it was not statistically signif i<:ant . For 
Fort Worth and Memphis no work test effectswere found on either work 
behavior variable. 

Since the work test seemed to be enforced more stringently in 
San Diego than in the other cities studied, greater success should be 
expected in getting registrants back to work. That does indeed seem 
to be the case, but the success seems to be so small that its signifi- 
cance is questionable. Moreover, the survey was conducted at a time 
when the labor market was relatively tight. Although the work test can 
maintain pressure on those who do not work, we have been unable to find 
evidence that it has much of an effect on work behavior. 
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FOOTNOTES 



If either creaming or pressuring take place, the work test 
variables will depend on a variable x, representing relevant individ- 
ual characteristics. If the variable x is included in the regression 
for the probability of returning to work, it controls for either the 
creaming or the pressuring, allowing unbiased estimates of the work 
test effects (provided the correlation between the work test variables 
and X is not perfect or nearly so). Howe\^erj, if x is omitted from the 
regression, it becomes part of the error term* Since the work test 
variables are correlated with x, they are correlated with the error 
term when x is an omitted variable. It is this correlation of the 
work test variable^ with the error term that produces the biases 
discussed in the text. 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 

!• CONCLUSIONS 

The work tests studied in this project are Intended to 
get unemployed (or part-titne employed) FS or AFDC/AFDC-UF recipients 
back to work. It was found: in Chapter 3 that among the three food 
stamp cities studied. ES monitoring of work test registrants was most 
extensive in Memphis, least in Fort Worth. The AFDC/AFDC-UF 
work test in San Diego engaged in even more extensive monitoring. In 
v.hese cities, as well as in the other three, ES monitoring was far 
more extensive for men than for women. 

However, in Chapter 5 no evidence was found that the work 
test had a significant effect in encouraging the return to work. 
In every city some registrants in our sample were called in by the 
ES and subjected to work test procedures while others^ were not. The 
question studied was whether being work tested made any difference 
in the probability of returning to work or in the duration of unemployment 
after controlling for a variety of individual characteristics. No 
significant work encouragement effect of the work test V7as detected, 
although the possibility of a weak effect emerged in San Diego. In 
Omaha, and to an extent also ir Rochester, the ES was clearly exerting 
pressure on those not returning to work. It is possible that some 
of those who did get jobs would not have done so without the ES 
pressure, but our techniques could not detect this possibility. 
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Our results then do not prove that there was absolutely no effect 
of the. work test in getting registrants back to work. However, with 
the possible exception of San Diego, our methods of study were unable 
to discern any such effect. It is probably safe to conclude that if 
the work test does have a work encouragement effect, it is small. 

It should be emphasized that many in the sample did return 
to work. What our findings show is that the return to work would 
have happened anjrway; the work test does not appear to influence 
the process significantly. On the other hand, there were many in the 
sample who did not return to work within the period of study, in spite 
of work test pressure. It is conceivable that some of these in-' 
dividuals might be unemployable. Although information on employability 
is hard to obtain, some indirect evidence can be deduced by looking 
at those who never worked during the year. Table 6-1 gives the percentages 
of males and females in each city who did not work at all during the 
last year. It is reasonable to expect that even some of these persons 
worked in the past and are thus really employable.''" On the other 
hand, some who worked previously may have acquired disabilities during 
the year and may not be able to work again. On balance it is likely 
that the figures in Table 6-1 considerably overstate the proportions 
of unemployables in the sample. Thus, it would appear that, especially 
for males, only a small fraction of the difficult cases are unemployable. 
Many of the unemployed could work, but in spite of ES effort, they 
do not get jobs. In the case of females, it would appear that the iiffi- 
culties are greater. 



